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As October comes to a close, construction crews continue to install framing on the new student center and residence hall. Temporary lighting is 
being installed for construction workers, and electrical and plumbing work begins in the residence hall building. 


One Less Double Major for Students 


By Sheila Bogan 
Staff Writer 


Double majoring in psychol- 
ogy and elementary education 
is no longer possible at St. Mi- 
chael’s. Starting with the class 
of 2015, the option has been 
taken off the table, and the deci- 
sion has received mixed reviews 
on campus. 

According to Mary-Beth 
Doyle, professor and chair of the 
education department, the pri- 
mary reason for the elimination 
relates to the changes in teacher 
licensure requirements over the 
last 10 years. 

“They’re 


under a_ huge 


amount of pressure, in terms of 


both content knowledge across 
the subject areas as well as their 
knowledge of child develop- 
ment,” Doyle said. 

There are exams in place for 
aspiring teachers that have been 





revised at the federal level to fo- 
cus heavily on content areas such 
as math, English, language arts 
and social studies. The No Child 
Left Behind Law has increased 
pressure on public school teach- 
ers to produce high test scores. 

According to Doyle, some 
states publish test score results 
with the names of teachers at- 
tached. Those scores do not 
show the learning performance 
characteristics of students, 
which may influence their abil- 
ity to learn. This highlights the 
importance of a broader con- 
tent knowledge, as well as the 
ability to interact with children 
and their families. Elementary 
education majors do not have the 
depth of knowledge in psychol- 
ogy that they would have if they 
were a psychology major, but 
they learn the basics throughout 
their education courses. 


Doyle said that the deci- 
sion was made primarily by the 
education department, in con- 
junction with the faculty, staff, 
administration, students, and the 
psychology department. 

“The most important piece 
of this decision is that it wasn’t 
a quick event,” Doyle said. “It’s 
been a ten year discussion before 
we came to it. We want students 
to be able to major in what feeds 
their souls.” 

St. Michael’s wants students 
to be undergraduate level ex- 
perts in one of the subject areas 
that they are going to be teach- 
ing. Principles of psychology and 
child development are infused 
into child development courses 
and the elementary education 
curriculum. Students are taught 
how to apply that basic knowl- 
edge of psychology to their field. 

Some states, such as Mas- 


sachusetts, also do not allow the 
combination of elementary edu- 
cation and psychology majors. 

“We thought the combina- 
tion was not optimal for effec- 
tive elementary school teach- 
ing,” Dean of Students Jeffrey 
Trumbower said. “With that we 
agree with some jurisdictions 
that don’t allow it anyway.” 

Doyle explained that despite 
the change in policy, students 
have been hired in the past. 

“They have gone _ into 
schools and gotten jobs,” Doyle 
said. “No question about it. Part 
of our responsibility is to look to 
the horizon on where the federal 
landscape is going so that we’re 
not caught by surprise.” 

The laws and regulations in 
each state are becoming stricter, 
and the idea is to prepare stu- 
dents for what 
See PSYCHOLOGY on page 4 
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Online Scams, Too Good to be True 


Five Ways to Spot a 
Scammer 


By Courtney Burnett 
Staff Writer 


In early September, Mack- 
enzie Dolbeare, a junior at St. 
Michael’s College, responded to 
a job posting that arrived to her 
inbox earlier that week. 

The posting first caught 
Dolbeare’s eye when she saw 
that she could earn money walk- 
ing a dog part time. 

“TI lost my dog this summer 
and when I saw the opportunity 
to walk a dog a few times a week, 
I jumped on it,” she said. 

Dolbeare first began to gain 
_ suspicion when she started to 
correspond with a woman about 
the job details. According to 
Dolbeare, the woman said that 
she worked for the government, 
and was moving to the area from 
Puerto Rico. She was willing 
to pay a student $30 an hour to 
walk her dog. 

“I forwarded the e-mails to 
my parents and we decided that 
the whole thing sounded too 
good to be true, so I told her that 
I couldn’t do it anymore,” Dol- 
beare said. 

Another Saint Michael’s 
student responded to the same e- 
mail. According to Chris Clary, 
director of career development, 
a young woman came into the 
office reporting that she had re- 


ceived a check from a woman 
who needed a dog walker. The 
check was for more money than 
was agreed upon so the woman 
then requested that the student 
send a check back to her. The 
student sent the difference back 
in the form of a cashier’s check 
and the check bounced. 

Unfortunately, this case is 
only one of many job-posting 
scams that have been popping 
up around campus this semester. 
Scammers, disguised as poten- 
tial employers and outside com- 
panies, have been infiltrating 
student inboxes with phishing 
e-mails. 

According to Erik Light- 
body, manager of the Informa- 
tion Technology. Help Desk, 
phishing is an attempt by a third 
party to get some type of per- 
sonal information from you. 
Students who are in search of in- 
ternships, part time work or even 
full time jobs, can easily fall vic- 
tim to these scams if they aren’t 
careful. 

“Not a lot of kids think 
about it nowadays, especially 
with the oversharing that goes 
on with social networking sites,” 
Lightbody said. 

Pete Soons, director of pub- 
lic safety, has been met with 
cases of job posting scams at St. 
Michael’s in recent weeks. 


“There was a student who 
came forward who said that they 
had received a solicitation for 
part time work that was going to 
pay $250 a week so he respond- 
ed,” Soons said. 

According to Soons, the 
student gave the scammer his 
mailing information and shortly 
after received a fake check in his 
mailbox. 

“Tt really becomes a crimi- 
nal matter,’ Soons said. 

He encourages students 
who have been duped in these 
cases to contact the local police 
because they have the proper re- 
sources to address the problem. 

“You have to use common 
sense,’ Soons said. “Be very 
cautious about responding to an 
e-mail that you don’t recognize.” 

“This year there has been 
a tremendous amount of e-mail 
scams,” Clary said. “The pace 
has picked up as well as the cre- 
ativity of the scammers.” 

Clary reminds students that 
they should be wary of any post- 
ing that does not come directly 
from the Career Development 
Office. 

“If you have any kind of 
suspicion, please call us,” Clary 
said. “We can verify whether 
the email came from us or not. 
If it sounds too good to be true, 
it is. Nobody is going to send an 
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e-mail out to students and offer 
them a couple thousand dollars 
to walk a dog, that’s just not go- 
ing to happen.” 

She also encourages stu- 
dents to always be skeptical and 
err on the side of caution when 
responding to e-mails. 

In the midst of Cyber Secu- 
rity Awareness Month, St. Mi- 
chael’s has been taking strides 
to make students more aware 
of dangers on the Internet. Over 
100 posters have been pinned up 
around the campus and on Oct. 
24, Lightbody and St. Michael’s 


instructional technologist, Cyn- 
thia Kelley, will be running a 
malware workshop for both em- 
ployees and students. 

There are many ways to ed- 
ucate yourself on online scams. 
Lightbody recommends | that 
students take the phishing test 
on sonicwall.com that will teach 
them ways to spot a scammer. 
When using the Internet Light- 
body reminds students, “Be 
vigilant, be intelligent, and if 
you ever get something that you 
think might be suspicious, send 
it to ithelp@smcvt.edu.” 


St. Michael’s Alumna Working for a Better World 


By Betsy Manero 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students and 
local fans listened to Loung 
Ung’s readings in McCarthy 
Art Center on Thursday night. 
With the auditorium more than 
half full, the crowd heard the St. 
Michael’s alumna read excerpts 
from her most recent book, 
“Lulu in the Sky: A Daughter of 
Cambodia Finds Love, Healing 
and Double Happiness.” The last 
of her autobiographical trilogy, 
“Lulu in the Sky” depicts Ung’s 
healing process after losing most 
of her family and her home in 
Cambodia’s Khmer Rouge Rev- 
olution. 

Ung grew up in Cambodia 
during the Khmer Rouge Revo- 
lution, one of the bloodiest epi- 


sodes of the twentieth century. 
From 1975 to 1979 Cambodia 
was over with the communist 
party after the overthrow of the 
government. At the age of 5, Ung 
lost both of her parents and three 
of her siblings to the genocide 
while Ung herself was forced to 
be a child soldier. 

Relief came when Ung 
moved to Essex Junction with 
her brother and sister-in-law. Ung 
made the decision to study at St. 
Michael’s after being offered a 
four-year scholarship. While at- 
tending college, Ung began writ- 
ing the first of her three novels: 
“First They Killed My Father: A 
Daughter of Cambodia Remem- 
bers”, which describes her life in 
Cambodia. 

After reaching fame on the 
National Best Seller list for her 


trilogy of books based on her 
life, Ung was still nervous to 
stand at the podium in McCar- 
thy. 

“Wow, to be here and see 
all my professors who knew me 
when I was 18 and scared, and it 
feels pretty much the same right 
now,” Ung said. 

St. Michael’s sophomore 
Marina Petrovic attended the 
lecture after reading the first of 
Ung’s books and found Ung to 
be modest. 

“I thought she was very 
inspirational and humble for 
all of the hardships she’s been 
through,” Petrovic said. 

Throughout her lecture, 
Ung encouraged students to 
make the most of their time at 
St. Michael’s, often referring to 
her excellent education and even 


calling the school a “special 
place.” 

“You don’t realize how 
beautiful a place, or how won- 
derful a situation or experience 
can be until you’ve had some- 
time to leave it, and I feel that 
way about St. Michaels,” Ung 
said. 

Ung also reminded the audi- 
ence that almost half of the peo- 
ple on earth live in some kind of 
poverty. 

“We live in a world popu- 
lated by 7 billion people,’ Ung 
said. “Of those, fifty percent are 
suffering from malnutrition of 
some sort. And of those, 120 to 
160 million have survived some 
kind of state sponsored wars in 
their nations. I wanted to affect 
change, I wanted to make a dif- 
ference.” 


Katlyn Keane, a senior an- 
thropology student at St. Mi- 
chael’s, was moved after hearing 
Ung speak. 

“To think of a girl of such a 
young age surviving on her own 
through the forests and towns 
and cities of Cambodia made me 
think about what little true hard- 
ship I have been through after 21 
years of life,’ Keane said. “I was 
inspired to go hear her speak. 
Loung Ung can be a symbol of 
perseverance and strength for 
us all. Seeing her on stage as a 
confident, happy, married and 
still so proud of being from St. 
Mike’s. It was definitely a worth- 
while way to spend my Thursday 
evening and if she ever comes 
and speaks again I would recom- 
mend it to all.” 
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U.S. Navy Veteran Preaches Peace 


By Patrick Cope 
Columns Editor 


Many countries around 
the world have seen the dev- 
astation caused by unmanned 
drone strikes from the United 
States. Although they decrease 
the number of troops being sent 
into an area, these drones often 
leave paths of destruction and 
death in their wake as many in- 
nocent civilians lose their homes 
and families. At the same time, 
however, a wave of sympathy for 
these nations is coming from the 
U.S. through Veterans for Peace 
(VFP) and its president, Leah 
Bolger. 

On Thursday, Oct. 11, Bol- 
ger spoke before an audience of 
veterans and students alike as 
part of the Burlington Center for 
Peace and Justice’s ongoing lec- 
ture series called “The Cost of 
War.” Bolger talked primarily on 
the immorality and illegality of 
these drone strikes against inno- 
cent civilians while, at the same 
time, stressing the importance 
for students to step outside of 
their comfort zone to enact real 
change. 

Bolger served in the U.S. 
Navy from 1980 to 2000 and re- 
tired as a commander after serv- 
ing tours throughout countries 
such as Iceland, Japan, and Tuni- 
sia. In 2004, she founded a new 
chapter of the VFP after seeing 
the “Eyes Wide Open” museum 
exhibit in Illinois; wherein, each 
dead soldier and civilian in the 
Iraq and Afghanistan Wars is 
represented by a pair of boots. 

“T just had a really visceral 
reaction to that exhibit and how 
the boots humanized the num- 
bers of deaths, with the piles of 


soldier and civilian shoes,” Bol- 
ger said. “I originally joined the 
military because I needed a job. 
I was naive about what our coun- 
try had done in the past.” 

Bolger had recently spo- 
ken to the Congressional Joint 
Deficit Reduction Committee on 
how the increased spending on 
wars and the military industry 
is putting a drain on our econ- 
omy. However, because she had 
spoken out of turn and was not 
a member of the Congressional 
Committee, she was forced out 
by security. Bolger has been ar- 
rested several times for acts of 
civil disobedience. 

Many members of the VFP 
agree that the diminishing of 
civil liberties within the United 
States is among the reasons why 
justice and peace are difficult to 
attain. Dave Ross, a member of 
the Vermont chapter of the VFP, 
expressed great distaste with the 
lax regulations extended to mili- 
tary industry on what they can 
do to U.S. citizens. 

“The government came 
down on our right to assemble 
and discuss these things: with 
the movements at Freedom Pla- 
za, Wall Street and San Francis- 
co,” Ross said. “If you look at the 
acts of search and seizure per- 
mitted by the National Defense 
Authorization Act and other an- 
ti-terrorist laws, it’s gotten to a 
point where we don’t have much 
of a constitution anymore. I feel 
as though I’m a stateless man.” 

The parts of the NDAA that 
Ross referred to are related to 
sections 1021 (a) and (b) of the 
document which do state that 
Congress has the right to de- 
tain “a person who was a part 





i s a; 
Leah Bolger, president of Veterans for Peace, speaks in Cheray 101 on Oct. 11. Bolger served 20 years in the 
U.S. Navy and spoke at St. Michael’s on the dangers and consequences of drone warfare in the Middle East. 


of or substantially supported 
al-Qaeda, the Taliban, or asso- 
ciated forces that are engaged 
in hostilities against the United 
States.” This part of the docu- 
ment, indeed, can be utilized on 
any person, foreign or domestic. 
The person will be subjected to 
“detention under the law of war 
without trial until the end of the 
hostilities authorized by the Au- 
thorization for Use of Military 
Force.” 

Laurie Gagne, director of 
Peace and Justice at St. Michael’s 
and one of the coordinators for 
Bolger’s talk, was very pleased 
with how receptive students 
have been towards the speakers 
chosen by the Burlington Peace 
and Justice Center. 

“After the Colman McCar- 
thy speech, a number of students 
told me that they thought there 


should be a course in Peace and 
Justice which students should be 
required to take in order to grad- 
uate,” Gagne said. “Needless to 
say, that warmed my heart.” 

Indeed, many students have 
embraced Peace and Justice as 
a good field of study, but two 
students decided to take it a step 
further and became Peace and 
Justice majors. Juniors Trevor 
Madore and Amanda Sanderson 
helped design different special 
major programs within the Peace 
and Justice Department. Madore 
declared his major as a sopho- 
more, in addition to studying po- 
litical science. 

“T felt peace studies need to 
coincide with political science 
studies,” Madore said. “The goal 
of government is to create peace 
for its people and the countries 
it has relations with. This is, ob- 


viously, not the case in many ar- 
eas, especially the United States, 
but it is ideal.” 

Madore is one of many stu- 
dents who have strong apprehen- 
sions to new types of modern 
warfare imposed by the U.S. 
government that Bolger dis- 
cussed. 

“To think that President 
Obama was the person to call 
for these drone strikes is even 
more disturbing,” Madore said. 
“He had the audacity to accept 
the Nobel Peace Prize then turn 
around and be a catalyst for ro- 
botic warfare.” 

Warfare and military indus- 
try are controversial topics in 
U.S. society today, but groups 
such as Veterans for Peace exist 
to provide an opposing opinion 
to war through people who have 
experienced it firsthand. 


Psychology and Education Double Major Off the Table 


Continued from page 2 

future employers will require. 
Leanna Hammond, a junior 

double majoring in psychology 

and elementary education, dis- 

agrees with the decision to elim- 

inate the double major. 

“Having a background in. 
psychology assists teachers in 
knowing how to teach well, and 
how you teach in my opinion is 


just as important as what you 
teach,” Hammond said. 

“T don’t think that St. Mike’s 
made a bad decision, because 
they had our best interest in- 
mind, but I do think that the 
people who are doing the hiring 
in schools have a flawed view,” 
Hammond said. “I think that 
one reason why they view psy- 
chology as less important is be- 


cause they don’t think that it’s 
grounded in core curriculum.” 

Hammond said that psy- 
chology incorporates elements 
of science, math, language arts, 
and history. 

“T just think that psychology 
encompasses everything,” Ham- 
mond said. 

Chair of the psychology 
department Renee Carrico ex- 


plained that the department was 
barely involved in the decision. 
“T teach the child develop- 
ment classes here so I pretty 
much saw most of the educa- 
tion/psychology double majors,” 
Carrico said. “I really enjoyed 


having them in my class.and I . 


thought that was a nice kind of 
perspective that enriched the 
whole classroom.” 


Carrico also said the curric- 
ulum does not overlap any more 
than other double majors. 

Seven juniors and seven 
seniors are currently enrolled 
as double majors in elemen- 
tary education and psychology. 
They will be the last students to 
combine those majors at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 
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Venezuelan Students React 
to Re-election of Chavez 


By Jessica Campbell 
Staff Writer 


“They actually put a gun 
here,” said Oriana Reyes, a Ven- 
ezuelan-born sophomore at St. 
Michael’s, as she motioned to- 
ward her right temple. “I was in 
the passenger seat and they broke 
the window and all the pieces of 
glass were on me. It was so fast. 
They said, ‘Give me the iPhone. 
I want the iPhone.’ I didn’t know 
if they were going to kill me, but 
nothing else happened, thank 
God. Now, if they rob you, they 
kill you. I guess I was lucky. 
That’s why we wanted Capriles 
to be elected, not Chavez.” 

On Oct. 7, Hugo Chavez 
won his third consecutive term 
in office, winning Venezuela’s 
presidential election by over 1.2 
million votes. Students from the 
South American country, known 
recently for its tremendous crime 
rate, fear that the country will 
continue to deal with issues such 
as kidnappings and murder for 
the next six years that Chavez 
holds presidency. 

“Six more years of this 
government will change every- 
thing,” said Mariana Franco, a 
Venezuelan student in the Inten- 
sive English program at St. Mi- 
chael’s. “It will let my generation 
get into this world—into these 
groups that kill and kidnap and 
steal things.” 

Caroline Beer, associate 
professor of political science at 
the University of Vermont said 
she thinks conditions will re- 
main stable in Venezuela. 

“I think we’re going to get 
more of the same under Chavez 
that we’ve seen before,’ Beer 
said. “I wouldn’t see [crime] get- 
ting any better, but also not any 
worse than it has been.” 

Many Venezuelan students 
at St. Michael’s have had first- 
hand experience with these 
common crimes and the daily 
obstacles they create, and say 
Chavez’s re-election affects their 
lives in many ways. 

Reyes and Franco are both 
originally from Caracas, the 
capital and most dangerous city 


of Venezuela. According to the 
Latin American Herald Tribune, 
the murder rate in Caracas is 1.4 
people per day. 

Reyes, who doesn’t plan on 
returning home until her parents 
move to a safer country wanted 
to vote in the election, but could 
not make the trip to New York 
City to do so. In order for Ven- 
ezuelans in the U.S. to cast their 
votes, they had to travel to one of 
eight consular offices. The clos- 
ing of the consulate in Miami, 
Fla., whose jurisdiction included 
Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina, caused 


‘problems. for voters. Many peo- . 


ple from these states who wished’ 


te yote journeyed all the way to ~ 


New Orleans, La. to do so. 


*=*“ One St. Michael’s student” 


who did make the journey to 
New York to vote was Johann 
Cedeno, originally of Anzoate- 
gui State located in the northeast 
region of the country. 

“T wanted to see change,” 
Cedeno said. “I wanted to con- 
tribute to the future of the coun- 
try and help the people over there 
who need my support. It was not 
easy. They gave me a hard time. 
But I voted.” 

Cedeno wasn’t the only one. 

“The turnout was more than 
80 percent, the highest in de- 
cades,” according to a New York 
Times article on Oct. 7 by Wil- 
liam Neuman. “People stood in 
line for hours, although voting 
appeared in most cases to run 
smoothly.” 

Though Anzoategui is home 
to one of Latin America’s largest 
petrochemical facilities, it is one 
of the poorest states in Venezu- 
ela, which means crime, as in 
Caracas, is quite common. 

“Tt is tough to live there,” 
Cedeno said. “We have to be 
very careful. People have body 
guards and ride in bullet proof 
cars.” 

Although he has never been 
a victim of Venezuela’s rampant 
crime, Cedeno said his brother 
has already experienced five kid- 
napping attempts. Oftentimes, 
attempts at robbery or kidnap- 
pings lead to death in Venezuela. 


“T actually had two friends 
who died there who were very 
close to me,” Reyes said. 

Both were blocked by the 
cars of kidnappers while driving 
and tried to get away. “One 
of them crashed through the 
stone between the two sides [of 
the road] and he died immedi- 
ately, and the other one crashed 
into a truck and he died the day 
after,” Reyes said. 

The number of murders 
committed in Venezuela since 
Chavez first took office in 1999 
is 155,788. According to the In- 
ternational Herald Poiune, this 

As the equivalent of “an attack 
“pn the scale of 9/11 every three 
“fnonths, for 13-and-a-half years.” 

Reyes, Franco, and Cedeno 

*decided to remain studying in | 

“the United States because of 
the lack of safety in their home 
country. 

“T love my country,” said 
Reyes, who would have already 
graduated had she not come to 
the United States to study. “I 
wish I could be there right now.” 

Cedeno_ shared similar 
views and stressed the instability 
of conditions in Venezuela. 

“T couldn’t live that way,” 
Cedeno said. “I’d rather be calm 
and relaxed.” 

Franco originally decided to 
come to the U.S. to improve her 
English. 

“With the results of the elec- 
tion, my parents want me to stay 
here all of my college career 
because everything’s getting 
worse,” Franco said. 

As for the future of Venezu- 
ela, students are not optimistic. — 

“It will be very bad for the 
country because Chavez always 
takes the money for social pro- 
grams and doesn’t fix the infra- 
structure of the country,” Cede- 
no said. 

“We think it’s going to be 
another Cuba,” Reyes said. “He’s 
a kind of dictator. It’s going to be 
more and more dangerous. Po- 
lice are not going to work any- 
more. Well, they’re not working 
now, but everything is going to 
be worse. You don’t have any 
stability there.” 
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Students Support Each Other in New Network 


By Alan Cunningham 
Staff Writer 


School is going better than 
expected. Your grades are high, 
you're getting along with your 
friends, and you just landed a 
new internship in downtown 
Burlington. 

But then suddenly, things 
crumble all at once. Your in- 
ternship starts to interfere with 
your schoolwork, you fail a biol- 
ogy test, your significant other 
dumps you, and you just don’t 
understand why everything went 
downhill so quickly. You begin 
to distance yourself from friends. 
You're having trouble sleeping, 
you experience changes in your 
appetite, and even start develop- 
ing feelings of hopelessness. De- 
pression has set in. 

You're not alone. This past 
summer Linda Hollingdale, di- 
rector of the personal counseling 
office at St. Michael’s, attended 
a workshop involving Charlie 
Morse, the assistant dean of stu- 
dent development at Worcester 


LEQNANDOS 


Polytechnic Institute in Massa- 
chusetts. He informed Holling- 
dale about the Student Support 
Network at WPI, which trains 
students on the basic issues 
of mental health in the hopes 
that they will reach out to their 
friends and peers to assist them 
with their troubles. This was all 
Hollingdale needed to hear. 

The college provided fund- 
ing for a SSN at St. Michael’s. 
Hollingdale got Catherine Welch, 
resident director of Founders and 
Cashman Hall, to hop on board 
as the outreach coordinator for 
the network. They asked faculty 
and staff to nominate students. 

Sixteen students, including 
myself, were chosen to be the 
pilot group for the SSN. Being 
a junior not involved in much 
other than intramurals, I was all 
for it. Through three hour-long 
trainings so far, we’ve begun to 
discuss some basic and topical 
mental health issues like depres- 
sion and anxiety. 

Empathy, or the understand- 
ing of another person’s perspec- 


tive, was the key subject of our 
second meeting. Hollingdale and 
Welch instructed us on how to 
go about discussing the troubles 
of another student with them. 
Active listening, responding to 
their feelings, making mean- 
ing of their feelings, and most 
importantly, accepting the way 
they feel by avoiding judgment 
were the aspects of empathy we 
were encouraged to apply. Three 
more trainings will be done in 
the coming weeks. 

Junior SSN member Jacob 
Pelletier understands that peer- 
to-peer discussion is sometimes 
the much easier option. 

“T think it’s helpful to have 
a student perspective of this be- 
cause a lot of the time it’s really 
uncomfortable to go straight to 
an adult or a professional,” Pel- 
letier said. 

Hollingdale and Welch are 
hoping that with a frontline of 
SSN members throughout the 
community, we can act on these 
issues. 

“Tt’s not for peer counsel- 
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ing,” Hollingdale said. “It’s not 
for peer educating. It’s not that 
we're asking students to do 
anything other than learn some 
things and learn how to talk to 
one another about those things.” 

While the network is train- 
ing my group this semester, 
they’re hoping to do the same 
for another group in the spring. 
Eventually, the hope is that stu- 
dents will come to the network to 
join. The goal is to have between 
fifty and seventy-five students 
go through the training each 
school year. 

Welch hopes that having 
eyes and ears out in the commu- 


nity will not only raise aware-* 


ness for mental health but also 
decrease the stigma. Humiliation 
undoubtedly surrounds the no- 
tion of mental health in our soci- 
ety. Many students feel ashamed 
of their negative feelings and 
prefer to bury them. 

With trained students spread 
throughout the student body, the 
objective will be that we can talk 
with our peers about these diffi- 


cult issues, but most importantly, 
we can listen to them. 

Senior Liv McCall, another 
member of the SSN pilot group, 
is optimistic about the program’s 
activism spreading. 

“Hopefully with our knowl- 
edge we can talk to our friends, 
who can talk to their friends,” 
McCall said. 

Hollingdale and Welch 
also want to eventually train 
some faculty and staff in the 
same manner. Ideally, instead of 
the two of them trying to fit in 
the sessions around their busy 
schedules, there will be a staff 
member on campus who will 
dedicate a large portion of their 
work to the SSN. 

They believe that one of the 
biggest draws to the program is 
that there is no commitment after 
the six trainings. We can choose 
if we want to continue working 
with the program after the six 
weeks or not. McCall and the 
other trainees are excited about 
continuing to work with the SSN 
in the future. 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAK 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Green Spinach, 


mary and Feta Cheese 
BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Freshly Sliced Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, 


Rose- 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red On- 


Fresh Quadity Pizz0 | 
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LEONARDO'S BASICS 
SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA "MED $9.95 LG $14.25 PLUS TAK 


SAUCES 

* Zesty Tomato 
Creamy Alfredo 
Olive Oil Garlic 
Pesto Pine Nut 
Thai Peanut 
Barbecue 


CRUSTS 
Hand Tossed Traditional 
Extra Thin or Thick 
King Arthur White 
King Arthur Certified 
Organic Wheat MED ADD .50LG ADD .75 
Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 


PIZZA TOPPINGS RAED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BEQ.,/ BUFFALO / THAI 


PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBO / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (1b) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2 Lib) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (6 Lib) $25.00 PLUS TAK 


FR! B STI 

GARLIC $3.75 

CHEESY $4.75 

SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 


FRESH SALADS 
GARDEN $4.75 
GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 


: ypamet 


FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL §§ MED $13.50 1G $18.50 PLUS TAX 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England 
Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 
MEAT LOVER'S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 

MICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of Gorgonzola 
Cheese 

PPAAHDA'S SK FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Italian 
Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian Sau- 
sage 

HAWARAM ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, Cob 
Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKES 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 
ROASTED CHICKEN BEQ. 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers 
LEONARDO'S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England 
Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red 
Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 


ions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, Marinat- 
ed Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola 
Cheese 

CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 
ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers and 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAK 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White 


Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes and California Black 
Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 

Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 

with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Red 
Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black Olives 





Check out some of these local 


fall destinations: 


Magic Hat Brewery 
5 Bartlett Bay Road 


South Burlington, VT 


Shelburne Farms 
1611 Harbor Road 
Shelburne, VT 


Shelburne Museum 


6000 Shelburne Road 


Shelburne, VT 


The Echo 
One College St. 
Burlington VT 
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Fall Into Autumn Activities 


A guide to some off campus destinations for the season. 
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Mary Kate McDonald, ’13, along with other students, enjoys the view from the top of Camel’s Hump. 
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Shelburne Orchards é a 
Photo by Shannon Moore 


216 Orchard Road 


re that was selling apple cider and cider vinegar. 





Shelburne, VT 


Camel’s Hump 
Exit 11 off 89 
Duxbury, VT 


The Skinny Pancake 
60 Lake Street 
Burlington, VT 


Magnolia Bistro 
1 Lawson Lane 
Burlington, VT 


By Shannon Moore 
Features Editor — 


Every year students watch 
as the leaves turn from green, to 
shades of red, and the tree peep- 
ers start to take over the high- 
ways. Looking outside now we 
can see that fall is upon us and 
so are the opportunities to get 
out and explore Vermont. From 
hiking Camel’s Hump to picking 
apples in Shelburne the options 


are endless, unlike the fall sea- 
son. So get up and get out. 

Need some ideas? For those 
of us who are over 21, the Magic 
Hat Brewery is a great place to 
spend an afternoon. With a free 
tour and free samples of seasonal 
beers, it’s a perfect outing for a 
college student. 

Want to be outside? Head 
to Shelburne Farms to appreci- 
ate this beautiful location and 
even take advantage of the eight 


miles of hiking trails that take 
you through great wooded areas. 
One of the best things to watch 
is the cheese making followed by 
sitting down and eating a “local 
lunch” which is made up of food 
from local vendors. 

While in Shelburne, stop 
and visit the Shelburne Museum. 


Some of their collections include - 


circus figures and posters, cos- 
tumes, decorative arts, decoys 
and many more. Admission is 20 













dollars for adults which gets you 
two days at the museum. 
Still hungry after that? 
Head to some of the downtown 
restaurants such as The Skinny - 
Pancake and Magnolia Bistro. 
At The Skinny Pancake enjoy 
crepes with everything from — 
chocolate and bananas to eggs — 
and cheese. They also have sal- — 
ads and sides with vegetarian — 
and gluten free options. One re- 
ally delicious menu item is the 


oad 
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breakfast monster which is made 
with an egg, shredded Cabot 
cheddar, baby spinach, caramel- 
ized onions, roasted red peppers, 
and their house-made basil- sun- 
flower seed pesto, it’s unique 
and delicious! 

At Magnolia Bistro, check 
out the great seasonal bread and 
unique oatmeal pancakes. Also 
offered is a delicious chili as well 
as vegan and organic options. 
The friendly staff makes the ex- 





perience even more worth it. 

Once you’re done eating, 
head over to The Echo, which is 
an aquarium located downtown 
overlooking the lake. 

Aside from being an aquar- 
ium, the Echo offers numerous 
exhibits, for example one exhibit 
running now is titled Race: are 
we so different? 

This particular exhibit com- 
bines experience, science and 
history and even has a resource 





Photo by Shannon Moore 


Photo by Shannon Moore 


center for guests to check out. 
The Echo is also part of The 

Patrick and Marcelle Leahy 

Center for Lake Champlain, 


which houses different programs 


all located on the waterfront. 

It is important to enjoy the 
amazing state that we are fortu- 
nate enough to go to school in. 
Enjoy the local food, pick some 
apples, climb a mountain and if 
you’re lucky enough, remember 
to stop and appreciate a rainbow. 
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Emily Magee, ’13, shows off an apple she picked at Shelburne Orchard. 








Photo by Shannon Moore 
Caroline Biles, ’13, reaches for an apple at Shelburne Orchard. 





Photo by Patrick Cope 
The Skinny Pancake in downtown Burlington, offers outdoor seating 
for customers. 
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The Defender, we strive to 
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Don’t Believe the Hype 


Four words during a 90-min- 
ute debate shifted the media cov- 
erage of the presidential election. 
With the rise of social media and 
an increasingly sensationalistic 
media cycle, the country once 
again lost sight of the important 
issues of the campaign. 

“Binders full of women” be- 
came a lightning rod phrase that 
dominated the news cycle from 
Twitter to CNN. It even changed 
the course of the election as 
the media worked to find how 
women were treated during Mitt 
Romney’s time as governor of 
Massachusetts. While women’s 
compensation is an important 
topic, it was overshadowed by 
the phrase itself. 

The propensity for Ameri- 
cans to get distracted from more 
important issues is disturbing to 
say the least. While it makes for 
great comedy on shows such as 


“Saturday Night Live” and “The 
Daily Show,” the election de- 
serves a more serious commit- 
ment from the public than focus- 
ing on superficial points. 

Four years ago, the differ- 
ence between a hockey mom and 
a pit-bull captured the nation af- 
ter Sarah Palin made the joke. 

Undoubtedly, people were 
swayed one way or the other by 
the media’s coverage of Romney 
and Palin’s statements. Appear- 
ances, aesthetics and everything 
that makes a good joke only 
matter so much when it comes to 
who should be elected president 
of the United States. 

For whatever reason, how 
the candidates speak gets more 
attention than what they are say- 
ing. 

The public can’t accept 
this from the media. Televi- 
sion stations, newspapers and 


magazines cover the same is- 
sues because people give them 
their attention. If the people are 
genuinely more concerned with 
talking about Big Bird than the 
issue behind why Romney talk- 
ed about it, then the country is in 
some serious trouble. 

Media frenzies ensue when 
the public gets too concerned 
with unimportant parts and all 
hell breaks loose before focus 
is regained. There is no good 
reason to lose focus in the first 
place. 

Too many people don’t take 
the time to examine the candi- 
dates’ platforms beyond what 
they see on television or read on 
the Internet. The obvious prob- 
lem with this strategy is that all 
the important topics aren’t thor- 
oughly covered. It’s virtually 
impossible to make an informed 
choice for president if you don’t 


Photo of the Week __ 


know the essence of what each 
candidate is proposing. 

Last October a group of St. 
Michael’s students travelled to 
New Hampshire and saw Rom- 
ney speak. Some students even 
asked him questions. While 
many of the students were put 
off by his dismissiveness of 
them, it doesn’t matter a whole 
hell of a lot in the grand scheme 
of things. Romney and Obama 
aren’t running for president to 
be everyone’s friend. Their per- 
sonalities are a distant second to 
their policies in terms of impor- 
tance. 

Before you vote, make sure 
that you know what each can- 
didate is actually proposing. 
As Public Enemy rapper Flavor 
Flav once said nearly 25 years 
ago, “Don’t believe the hype.” 

-Paul Palladino 
Executive Editor 





Nora Moore, ’13, (left) and Ethan Madden, ’15, (right) dance at the MOVE senior citizens prom in the Pomerleau Alumni Center on Saturday. It 
is the 23rd year MOVE has hosted the event. 
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By Patrick Cope 
Columns Editor 


As many of us who are reg- 
istered to vote go to the polls to 
do so (or, for us out-of-staters, to 
the mailroom to get our absentee 
ballots), we may feel compelled 
to vote for the two main candi- 
dates from either Republican or 
Democratic parties..i- ss 

’ T’ve heard all the reasons for 
this type of conformit¥:, “E vote 
the way my parents do,” or “I 
guess Ill just vote for the lesser 
of two evils,” and my favorite 
“What does it matter? Those are 
the only two guys who stand a 
chance of winning.” 

All of these excuses about 
voting are reasons to celebrate 
the existence of third party can- 
didates in elections. Third party 
candidates provide the extra va- 
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riety in political viewpoints that 
many of the mainstream candi- 
dates cannot offer. Some of these 
views can be very extreme to the 
far right or far left, but some of 
these ideals may be just the radi- 
cal thinking that this country 
needs. 

First off, it’s the Libertar- 
ian Party and their ticket of Gary 
Johnson and Jim Gray. Johnson 
embodies many of the ideals of 
the Libertarian Party in how he 
promotes the expansion of indi- 
vidual rights. 

However, when looking 
through the Johnson 2012 cam- 
paign website, one of the plans 
on his platform stood out to me 
the most: Johnson believes that 
“Legalizing marijuana will re- 
duce border violence and illegal 
immigration significantly. With- 
out a monopoly on the marijuana 
trade, Mexican drug cartels will 
have vastly diminished incen- 
tives to violate U.S. law and risk 


- capture.” 


Not only does Johnson favor 
a sort of “kill two birds with one 
stone” approach to many exist- 
ing laws, some of his ideas are 
extremely refreshing. His stance 


on foreign policy is to take more 
of a stance on national security 
rather than being the world po- 
lice that America has been. 

This is something I don’t 
hear Mitt Romney or President 
Obama covering; both are so pre- 
occupied with flexing America’s 
muscles overseas, in order to win 
votes, that they’ve lost sight of 
promoting matters of peace and 
cessation to our current wars. 

Moving on to the Green 
Party, this was known for having 
Ralph Nader as its primary can- 
didate for the presidency back in 
the late 1990s. 

Currently, the party is rep- 
resented in the presidential race 
‘by. Hill Stein and Cheri Honkala 
o pefer to their platform as the 






to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
According to the Jill Stein 2012 
web page, this platform stresses 
the importance of balancing the 
national with the local. For ex- 
ample, Stein’s plan for solving 
unemployment is to establish “a 
Full Employment Program that 
will create 25 million jobs. by 
implementing a nationally fund- 
ed, but locally controlled direct 


epNew Deal,” in homage 


employment initiative replacing 
unemployment offices with lo- 
cal employment offices offering 
public sector jobs.” In a sense, 
Stein does wish to give every 
able-bodied person the ability to 
work. 

However, much of what 
Stein calls for may be construed 
as “socialist” for what it implies: 
the Green New Deal emphasizes 
nationalizing of banks, health- 
care, and education so as to pro- 
vide students with opportunities 
to learn at a minimal cost as 
well as aiding anyone in need of 
healthcare or relief from debts. 
At the same time, the system of 
taxation will be modified based 


on ability to pay so everyone. 


pays their fair share. 

The ConstitutionParty, as 
well, does not receive as much 
recognition, but does have a 
strong candidate: Virgil Goode 
stands for bona fide political 
conservatism that would make 
even the Romney/Ryan ticket 
blush. Complete opposition to 
amnesty for illegal immigrants, 
gay marriages (and civil unions), 
and his belief in asserting US 
sovereignty by ending all alli- 
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ances with Canada and Mexico 
are all parts of his platform, 
along with a strict construction- 
ist view of the Constitution. 

So, if they have no chance of 
winning, why vote for them? If 
the voting realm is so dominated 
by corporations and the Elec- 
toral College, what difference 
is a third party going to make? 
Well, these are the questions that 
are always asked before a revolu- 
tion, and that’s what it will take 
to change our leadership. 

Political parties change and 
governments change; our own 
society was founded on the be- 
lief that the people could rise up 
and enact change in their gov- 
ernment if said leaders were not 
acting in the best interests of the 
people. If enough people decided 
to take their vote to another par- 
ty, who better represented their 
ideals, it would send a very pow- 
erful message to our leaders that 
it is time for new leadership. 


Patrick Cope is a junior 
Journalism major. He can be 
reached at pcope@mail.smcvt. 
edu. 


Calendar for October 23-October 30 





Wednesday, Oct. 24: Faculty 
panel presentation: Media Censor- 
ship in China. Professors Mairead 
Harris, Ke-Wen Wang, and Amy 
Werbel. Cheray 101, begins at 7 
p.m. — 


Wednesday, Oct. 24: Current 
Issues in Economics: Analysis of 
Obama and Romney’s 2012 Eco- 
nomic Platforms. Critical analysis 
by Professors Reza Ramazani and 
Patrick Walsh. Farrell Room, 4 
p.m. 


Thursday, Oct. 25: SMC Film 
Series: Citizen Kane (1941). Intro- 
duction by Prof. David Mindich of 
the department of media studies, 
journalism, and digital arts. Cheray 
101, begins at 8 p.m. 





Wednesday, Oct. 24-Thurs- 
day, Oct. 25: Yonder Mountain 
String Band, feat. Brown Bird. Tick- 
ets: $23 advance, $25 night of show. 
Higher Ground Ballroom, shows start 
at 7 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 26: Henry Rollins: 
Capitalism. Poet Henry Rollins offers 
wry commentary into American capi- 
talism and the democratic process. 
Tickets: $25 advance, $28 day of 
show. Vermont College of Fine Arts, 
begins at 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct. 27: Toxic: A Hal- 
loween Ball. 18+ ages only, tickets: 
$11 advance, $15 day of ball. Show- 
case Lounge, begins at 10 p.m. 


Tuesday, Oct. 23: Film: As Goes 
Janesville. Independent documentary 
by Brad Lichtenstein on the collapse of 


the automobile industry. Free of charge, 


begins at 7 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 26: The Intergalactic 
Nemesis, Book Two: Robot Planet 
Rising. Animated comic book story 
presented on two-hour video screen. 
Tickets: $15-35. Flynn Main Stage, 
begins at8 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 26-Sunday, Oct. 
28: Vermont Antique Expo & Sale. 
Tickets: $8 for adults (valid for 
whole weekend), free for children 
12 and under. Champlain Valley 
Exposition, begins at noon. 


Saturday, Oct. 27: VPT’s 
Spooky Saturday for Kids.Cost: 

$1 per child to support children’s 
programming, free for parents and 
caregivers. 204 Ethan Allen Avenue, 
begins at 11:30 a.m. 


Sunday, Oct. 28: Haunted 
Happenings at Shelburne Museum. 
Halloween party, sci-fi theme this 
year. Tickets: $5, children 2 and 
under free. 
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The ‘m.A.A.d’ Streets of Compton Brought to Life 





By Paul Palladino 
Executive Editor 


Debut rap albums oftentimes 
stand out because the musician 
has an entire lifetime of memo- 
ries to draw inspiration. The list 
of classic debuts includes rap lu- 
minaries such as Jay-Z, Notori- 
ous B.I.G. and Nas among plenty 
other rappers. 

On his debut album “good 
kid, m.A.A.d city,” 25-year-old 
Kendrick Lamar takes the listener 
through his life growing up in 


Compton. Navigating the gang- 
filled streets of Los Angeles, we 
follow young Kendrick as he tries 
to understand the chaotic world 
the surrounds him. 

The cover features Kendrick 
as a toddler with his innocence 
contrasted with the reality of 
Compton represented by the 40 
ounce of beer. “A Short Film by 
Kendrick Lamar” is revealed to 
be the full title and it lives up to 
the billing. There are short skits 
by the people that shaped his life 
which illustrate the back story of 
his decisions. 

The album opens with a 
group of men saying a prayer that 
begins with “Lord God/I come to 
you a sinner/and I humbly repent 
for my sins.” The prayer serves as. 
a sharp contrast to the characteris- 
tically violent and dangerous ac- 
tions that run through the album. 











Our good kid finds himself 
being thrown off course by the 
m.A.A.d city time after time. On 
“The Art of Peer Pressure,” he 
raps about how his friends led 
him to making bad choices. In 
one example, after getting a call 
from his mother, he reveals that 
“T should’ve told her I’m proba- 
bly ‘bout to catch my first offense 
with the homies.” 

Two guest rappers also clash 
with Kendrick’s goal of getting 
out of the city. “Money Trees” 
finds Kendrick trying to decide 
between a material life and a life 
of meaning, illustrated by the 
hook that includes “Halle Berry 
or Hallelujah.” 

In his standout cameo verse, 
Jay Rock doesn’t see any way out 
of Compton: “Pots with cocaine 
residue, everyday I’m hustling/ 
What else is a thug to do when 
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The album cover for “good kid, m.A.A.d city” features Lamar (third from left) as a child with the rough- 
ness of Compton represented by a 40 oz. of beer. 


a 


you eatin’ cheese from the gov- 
ernment?” 

On “m.A.A.d city,” Kendrick 
reveals the acronym as meaning 
“Compton, USA Made me an An- 
gel on Angel Dust,” after smok- 
ing cocaine-laced marijuana as a 
teen. He said in an interview that 
it also stands for “my Angry Ado- 
lescent divided.” 

After Kendrick speaks out 
against the hectic streets, MC Eiht 
does just the opposite by spitting, 
“The street life I crave/Shots hit 
the enemy, harsh turn brave.” 

Clearly, Kendrick faces an 
uphill battle to make it out of his 
hometown. 

In addition to the captivating 
narrative of growing up in Comp- 
ton, the music is equally engag- 
ing. There is no “filler” material 
on the album as all 12 songs blend 
cohesively together. 

He also resisted the tempta- 
tion to make a song for the radio. 
The closest he comes to that is the 
Drake-assisted “Poetic Justice,” 
which still works in the larger 
story being told. 

Everything from the beats to 
the lyrics to the stories being told 
combines to make the album play 
like the film he intended it to be. 

In many ways, the album is 
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a first-person update of movies 
such as “Menace to Society” and 
“Boyz in Da Hood.” We are given 
a glimpse into the world, but as 
Kendrick reminds us, “You know 
the reasons but still won’t ever 
know my life/Kendrick AKA 
Compton’s human sacrifice.” 

While it is premature to dub 
“good kid, m.A.A.d city” a clas- 
sic album, it is not too early to 
recognize it as one of the best rap 
albums in recent memory. 

It is unlikely that any of the 
songs end up being chart. top- 
pers or radio regulars, but that is 
part of the strength of the album. 
While most rappers build their 
albums around one “hit record,” 
Kendrick created a true album 
that will last longer than a trendy 
single ever could. 

Even if you don’t like rap 
music, give a listen to “good kid, 
m.A.A.d city” for the reality of 
life in Compton. From the drugs 
to the violence and everything in 
between, Kendrick filled his de- 
but with the truth. You can’t ask 
for anything more than that. 


Paul Palladino is a junior 
Journalism major. He can be 


reached at ppalladino@mail. 
smcevt.edu 


Have something to say or an event to promote? Submit columns/calendar events to magazine@smcvt.edu or pcope@mail.smcvt.edu 
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Support the Custodians as 
They Try to Unionize 


By Peter Burgos 
Guest Columnist 


Although the general public 
has been more conscious of the 
issue of organized labor in recent 
months due to stories in the me- 
dia about the conflict in Wiscon- 
sin over the collective bargain- 
ing rights of public workers and, 
more recently, the teacher strikes 
in Chicago, the issue has yet to 
come into serious consideration 
at St. Michael’s College. 

However, the custodial staff 
of the college is in the midst of 
a union drive to become a bar- 
gaining unit affiliated with the 
American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employ- 
‘ees (AFSCME). 

It is true that as a private 
college the staff of St. Michael’s 
are not government employees 
but considering the college pro- 
vides education that empow- 
ers students to become better 
citizens, what the college does is 
considered a public service. 

Accordingly, as the prime 
beneficiaries of this excellent 
public service, we should be 
conscious of where these servic- 
es come from and who provides 
them. 

The custodians who clean 
up after us are among those who 
provide this service and should, 
thus, be treated with commensu- 
rate respect. 

However, this is not always 
the case. The custodial staff is 
without a proper grievance pro- 
cedure, something which essen- 


¢ Without a proper 
grievance proce- 
dure, the potential 
for unprofessional 
behavior on the 
part of manage- 
ment is too large to 


be ignored. 9 


tially prevents them from ques- 

tioning any unreasonable action 

on the part of management. 
Membership in a_ union 


raise for some employees who 
are already making less. 

It is true that people have 
different jobs with different 


6, is true that as a private college the staff 
of St. Michael’s are not government em- 
ployees but considering the college pro- 
vides education that empowers students 
to become better citizens, what the college 


does is considered a public service. 9 


would, among other things, es- 
tablish such a procedure for the 
custodial staff. 

It is naive to think that there 
will not be conflicts between em- 
ployer and employee, especially 
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given the way in which this re- 
lationship is generally conceived 
of as being one of nigra and 
subordination. 

Without a proper grievance 
procedure, the potential for un- 
professional behavior on the part 
of management is too large to be 
ignored. 

Something else a union 
would do for the custodial staff 
would be to give them greater 
input into the determination of 
their compensation. 

Negotiation is standard in 
the writing of any contract and a 
union would make real negotia- 
tion possible for the first time on 
issues such as raises. 

Using flat percentage rates 
across the board causes issues 
because it works out to a smaller 


compensation at St. Michael’s 
but the issue of raises is some- 
thing which can most definitely 
be questioned. 

To give such varied raises in 
terms of dollars, even in spite of 
their potentially different com- 
pensations, is to show a ques- 
tionable measure of preference. 
A union would help ensure that 
raises would be distributed more 
equitably among other such ne- 
gotiations as to compensation. 

It must be remembered that 
it is only with a union that the 
voices of the custodial staff will 
be heard and thus allow them 
to have the negotiations which 
more highly paid employees 
have as a matter of course. 

If we want to know that all 
members of the St. Michael’s 
community have a proper say in 
their prospects, we must support 
the right of the custodial staff to 
organize. 

Without unions, workers 
very easily become resources to 
be exploited rather than human 
beings to be respected. 

With a union, the custodial 
staff of St. Michael’s College 
will have bargaining power com- 
mensurate with the important 
role which they play in all of our 
lives. 

SLAM will be have a table 
next week in Alliot on Wednes- 
day during lunch for petition 
signatures from students who 
support the right of the custodial 
staff to organize. We encourage 
all to come by and show their 
support. 
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lot Crush 


www.formspring.me/TheDefender2011 





Bernadette Beary- Your luscious locks make me 
quiver 
-Stricken by Strands of Hair 


_ Last Tuesday in Alliot, faced each other and left at 
the same time. Let’s make it a regular thing ; ) 
-Missed Connection 


¥ give props to the people singing gangnam style 
outside aus that made my niet 





e ‘you aie rounds in 





Door . to-door Amor 


“~ Taylor Lange is easily one of the best looking 
guys on campus. With that luscious flow and sexy 
bod i would have no problem going back with you 
one weekend. Next time | see you staring at me in 
Alliot.. : dont look ae . 






p23 ous s freshman blondie on the ski team.. 
rake my heart pound everytime i see you... i 
want to make you mine. — 

-Fresh ‘n Fit ; 





vi hope this year goes by really slow. Can't 
imagine not seeing nicole adach every day. 


¥ easier any male ne anny 8 owns a 
ee aoe. heme 
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On-Campus Allies Urge Tolerance and Inclusion 
Common Ground and St. Michael's Athletics pair up to fight bullying with Athlete Ally Hudson Taylor 


By Chris Moskal 
Photo Editor 


Between the fourth and 
eighth grade, Eric Jaukkuri was 
bullied by his peers because he 
was perceived to be gay. 

“I got called gay, faggot, 
sissy on a daily basis,” Jaukkuri 
said. 

Jaukkuri, a senior at St. 
Michael’s, came out publicly 
as being gay two years ago. He 
remembers being bullied often 
in middle school, including be- 
ing physically harassed on his 
way home when he was kicked 
repeatedly, resulting in bruising 
up his leg. 

“Thankfully I had a very 
supportive mom and dad and I 
had a very supportive family,” 
Jaukkuri said. “I had somewhere 
to turn to and someone to talk 
to.” 

Jaukkuri acknowledged 
that a lot of people aren’t lucky 
enough to have a strong support 
system like he did. This makes 
the struggle even tougher for the 
person being bullied. 

“Unfortunately we’ve seen, 
especially kids who from my ex- 
perience are LGBT, they think 
the only way out is through sui- 
cide,” Jaukkuri said. 

In an effort to spread a 
message of inclusion and anti- 
bullying, Common Ground, 


the lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 





_ KNIGHT WRITER 


The National Hockey 
League has canceled 135 games 
this season, leaving fans waiting 
for a compromise to be made be- 
tween the league and team own- 
ers. Despite all the cancellations, 
NHL fans could still watch a full 
season of 82 games per team 
and 4 rounds of playoffs starting 
Nov. 2, assuming both parties 
agree on the latest proposal. At 
the heart of the debate? Money. 

Money drives the athletic 
industry, which should come as 
no surprise. Athletes are courted 
by potential teams and offered 
contracts with millions of dollars 
up front. These contracts are, in 
fact, what is in dispute. Some 
want to level the playing field for 
recruitment by putting caps on 


transgender (LGBT) club at St. 
Michael’s, and the athletics de- 
partment have teamed up over 
the last year. 

Last fall semester the two 
groups worked to create an 
“It Gets Better” video, a proj- 
ect aimed to encourage young 
LGBT people that are being 
harassed that their situations 
will improve. This year, the two 
groups have come together again 
to bring founder and Executive 
Director of Athlete Ally Hudson 
Taylor to speak on campus on 
Monday, Oct. 29 during national 
bullying prevention month. 

A three-time All-American 
wrestler at the University of 
Maryland and now a wrestling 
coach at Columbia University, 
Taylor founded Athlete Ally as 
a resource to help promote in- 
clusion in sports and empower 
straight allies to stand up against 
homophobia. 

“T think what really inspired 
me to start Athlete Ally was my 
senior year of college I did an 
interview about being an ally, 
and in response to this single in- 
terview, I got like 2,000 emails 
from closeted kids across the 
country,” Taylor said. “It was 
those emails that made me re- 
alize that if a wrestler can get 
2,000 emails for just being an 
ally, and if I could get a football 
player or basketball player to do 


pay checks, restrictions on how 
those checks are paid out, and 
limiting the length of contracts. 

In the Defender’s “Money 
Issue,’ Chris Elbag and I ad- 
dressed the NCAA Divisional 
debate at St. Michael’s. In case 
you missed it, St. Michael’s only 
offers athletic scholarships to the 
men’s and women’s basketball 
teams while the other schools in 
the Northeast-10 offer scholar- 
ships to multiple sports, giving 
them the recruiting edge not un- 
like recruiting in leagues like the 
NHL. The best players often go 
to the highest bidder. 

Men’s and women’s hockey 
are starting up their seasons 
after abysmal seasons during 
2011-2012. Men’s hockey had an 





the same, we could really make 
a big difference in changing the 
culture of sport.” 

Taylor said he _ believes 
many straight athletes who don’t 
see gay or lesbian members on 
their team do not believe LGBT 
issues pertain to them. However, 
he pointed to the idea that one 
may not know that one of his or 
her teammates is gay or lesbian. 
Taylor himself had a college 
coach who was closeted when 
Taylor was on the team, but is 
now openly gay. 

“If you look back on some 
of the terrible incidents that have 
happened in the high schools, 
often times the athletes were 
pointed to as the individuals that 
perhaps were sort of instigating 
some of the bullying,” St. Mi- 
chael’s Athletic Director Geri 
Knortz said. She referenced the 
Columbine shootings, where 
student-athletes played a part in 
bullying the shooters. 

A swimmer for much of his 
life, Jaukkuri acknowledged that 
it is in the locker room and in 
competitive athletic atmospheres 
that a lot of potentially hurtful 
language is used. 

Able to feel secure as an 
accepted member of a team, 
athletes are in a privileged posi- 
tion from which it can be easy to 
view others as targets, Knortz 
said. This is one reason why it’s 


important to educate student- 
athletes about what a difference 
their words can make. 

St. Michael’s Director of 
Conferences and Special Events 
and advisor to Common Ground 
Mark Litchfield said that many 
professional athletes act as bad 
role models for student-athletes. 
One example he pointed to was 
NBA player Kobe Bryant’s use 
of a gay slur against a referee 
in 2011. There are many stereo- 
types that go along with being an 
athlete with regard to homopho- 
bia. 

“We really wanted to find 
a speaker that can, number one, 
help educate our student athletes 
so they don’t fall into those ste- 
reotypes,” Litchfield said. 

Through leadership train- 
ing, Knortz hopes that student- 
athletes will bring themselves to 
the position of being people who 
step in when they see bullying 
happening. 

Jaukkuri, co-secretary of 
programming on the Student 


- Association (SA) E-Board, has 


made an effort of his own to step 
up and raise awareness about 
bullying. During the SA meet- 
ings on Oct. 2 and 9, Jaukkuri 
spoke about national bullying 
prevention month, sharing the 
St. Michael’s “It Gets Better” 
video with those in attendance 
and speaking to the importance 





overall record of 6-18-2, a 26.9 
winning percentage last season. 
Women’s hockey went 3-22-1, a 
13.5 winning percentage. 

These low winning percent- 
ages in hockey and other varsity 
sports raise the question: should 
we become an NCAA Division 
III institution where the Purple 
Knights might be on a more level 
playing field or should St. Mi- 
chael’s reevaluate its priorities 
and place more money in athletic 
scholarships? Like I said, it all 
comes down to money. 

We pay $46,860 dollars to 
attend St. Michael’s and accord- 
ing to the Financial Aid Office, 
financial assistance rises to 
match inflation, but only for first 
year students. If we are willing 


Paychecks and Scholarships: Money Rules in Athletics 


to put more money into financial 
aid every year, why can’t we start 
putting some of the aid increases 
towards athletes who can bring 
victory to a school that is so of- 
ten ranked second to last in the 
division? 

Perhaps the school could 
start an alumni fund for each 
athletic team. Essentially, alumni 
could donate directly to a schol- 
arship fund for athletes of the 
sport they played in their time 
at St. Michael’s. Coaches could 
then decide how to allocate those 
scholarships whether that means 
putting all towards one standout 
athlete or distributing it to a se- 
lect group. The flaws in this pro- 
posal include inconsistency of 
funding due to relying on dona- 


of standing up against bullying. 
He said he doesn’t want others to 
experience what he did in middle 
school. As a result of the harass- 
ment he received, realizing that 
he was gay was made much 
tougher. 

“I was so afraid to be who 
I was because I was afraid how 
society was going to view me,” 
Jaukkuri said. 

Coming out is a step that 
takes courage and requires sup- 
port from others, Jaukkuri said. 

This atmosphere of support 
and inclusion is what Common 
Ground and the athletics depart- 
ment aim to create, according to 
Litchfield. 

“The ultimate goal is mak- 
ing sure that every one of our 
students on campus is comfort- 
able here and feels like they can 
be who they are and be comfort- 
able in their own skin in their 
home,” Litchfield said. 

“We want to create an en- 
vironment where everyone is 
welcome regardless of any dif- 
ference that they may present — 
all genders, all viewpoints, ori- 
entations,” Knortz said. “And we 
expect that our coaches and our 
athletes will embrace diversity 
and difference within our athlet- 
ics programs.” 

Taylor will be speaking 
Monday, Oct. 29 in McCarthy 
Arts Center at 6 and 8 p.m. 






By Gabbi Hall Sport 


tions and the lack of immediacy 
in the program. However, over 
time alumni funds could be a 
key element in recruiting high 
caliber athletes. 

It’s time to have a serious 
conversation about leveling the 
playing field for St. Michael’s 
student-athletes. Yes, we are stu- 
dents first and athletes second, 
but it doesn’t mean we can’t have 
a discussion about increasing 
the success and notoriety of our 
sports teams. 

For now, St. Michael’s stu- 
dents and other Purple Knights 
supporters wait for the school to 
make the money call just as NHL 
fans wait for their favorite teams 
to return to the ice. 
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Purple Knight Fans Want Freedom of Speech 


St. Michael's Athletics monitors negative banter on the sidelines, stifiling and alienating fans 


By Drew Prescott 
Online Editor 


The elementary school cli- 
ché “if you don’t have anything 
nice to say, don’t say it at all” 
is in full effect at St. Michael’s 
College athletic events, where 
any comment from fans that isn’t 
rainbows and butterflies is unac- 
ceptable. 

While it is understandable 
that an athletic organization 
would establish guidelines for 
fan behavior, there is also an in- 
grained culture in college sports 
which encourages competitive 
banter. Unfortunately, St. Mi- 
chael’s refuses to recognize this 
reality and routinely stifles its 
fans. 

Since my first time watch- 
ing the Purple Knights in ac- 
tion in 2009, I have witnessed 
countless supporters pulled from 
the home crowd and dismissed 
for inappropriate behavior, and 
although this is not entirely un- 
common for college sporting 
events, the supposed violations 
certainly are. On Duffy Field, 
any comment from fans must be 


positive. This means it is never 
acceptable to verbally express 
displeasure with a team, player, 
referee, or member of the coach- 
ing staff. 

As a result, over the past 
three years, I’ve seen a notice- 
able depreciation in student turn- 
out at athletic events. 

But apparently, no fans are 
better than honest fans. Soon 
enough, the only thing found in 
the bleachers will be grandpar- 
ents and the occasional tumble- 
weed. 

Keep in mind, St. Michael’s 
may not be entirely to blame 
for these bizarre restrictions, 
as NCAA Division II has also 
clearly expressed a commitment 
to creating and establishing a 
positive game environment with 
an emphasis on sportsmanship 
from both fans and players. 

From a public relations per- 
spective, this is stellar. However, 
let’s get past the press releases 
and propaganda, and look at 
what impact this is actually hav- 
ing on students, parents, referees 
and coaches. 


It is important to consider 
the meaning of the word “posi- 
tive” as it is used numerous 
times on both the Division II and 
St. Michael’s websites to express 
the type of cheering that is ac- 
ceptable from fans in attendance. 

Here’s an example taken 
from the St. Michael’s Athletics 
website: 

“Please help us create a pos- 
itive experience for all athletes 
by cheering in a positive manner. 
We truly appreciate your assis- 
tance in creating a positive and 
safe environment for student- 
athletes, fans, officials and Col- 
lege staff.” 

Clearly the word “positive” 
is important as it is appears three 
times and in consecutive sen- 
tences. Yet Iam overwhelmed by 
the ambiguity here. Does “cheer- 
ing in a positive manner” mean 
anything other than ‘go team’ is 
unacceptable? If so, who’s to say 
that this standard actually results 
in a “positive experience”? 

The C in SMC stands for 
College—a place where young 
adults prepare themselves for 
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the real world. Criticism is a part 
of life. It emphasizes account- 
ability and serves as a catalyst 
for improvement. Is _banish- 
ing criticism from our sporting 
events really going to result in a 
“positive” experience for those 
involved? I assure you when our 
student-athletes enter the work- 
force, they will not find the same 
absence of negative feedback. 





If St. Michael’s and NCAA 
Division II really want to posi- 
tively impact the community, 
importance should be placed 
on building resolve and accom- 
plishing tasks despite adversity. 

Perhaps we should adapt 
a different elementary school 
adage. You remember, the one 
about sticks and stones. 






—— 


Defender File Photo 


Kenny Vassallo leads student fans in cheering at a men’s basketball 


game last February. 





October 2-for-1 
Ski & Snowboard Tune-up Special* 


*With this coupon. Savings based on Premium Tune. 
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By Cameron Miller 
Staff Writer 


Before each St. Michael’s 
men’s rugby game, captain Chris 
Jacob gets his teammates blood 
boiling before heading into 
battle by quoting Shakespeare’s 
King Henry V: “We few, we 
proud few. We band of brothers. 
For he who sheds his blood with 
me, today, shall be my brother.” 

The rain poured down at St. 
Michael’s for the men’s rugby 
team’s contest against the Bent- 
ley University Falcons, on Oct. 
6. The Purple Knights came in 
unranked and were a 40-point 
underdog against the eighth 
ranked Falcons. The wet condi- 
tions created a “mud bowl” for 
the match, which benefited the 
Purple Knights. 

The teams battled back and 
forth with neither being able to 
hold on to a lead. As time wound 
down in the second half Zach 
Benuck found himself with the 
ball in his hand and a chance 
to seal it for his team. The last 
minute conversion was success- 
ful and the two points lifted the 
Purple Knights past the heavily 
favored Falcons. 

The Purple Knights now 
stand at 4-3 after a recent victory 
against Merrimack, but were set 
back this past weekend at Holy 
Cross. 

Seniors Ryan Harron, Chris 
Jacob, and Stefan Carlson all felt 
as though they were taken lightly 
which didn’t sit well with them 
as they took the field for the con- 
test. 

“Everything went right for 
us and everything went wrong 
for them,” said Harron. 

The Purple Knights got 
their bounces against Bentley as 
the “planets aligned,” according 


DEFENDERS PO RTS 
‘Planets Align’ for Men’s Rugby in Upset Win 


Purple Knights stun Bentley on home turf with 29-27 victory as 40 point underdogs 


to Chris Jacob. 

Being a club sport, rugby 
does not hold tryouts. This al- 
lows for all types of athletes to 
join the team and begin to form 
a brotherhood amongst their 
teammates. There are only four 
seniors on the squad giving the 
Purple Knights a tough task in 
terms of the future of training 
young talent. They rely on the 
up-and-coming talent and the 
system has been working well so 
far. Despite still being unranked, 
the Purple Knights have a great 
opportunity at a playoff spot and 
a shot at a potential champion- 
ship. 

Jacob, who has been playing 
rugby since high school in New 
Jersey stresses community with 
his team on and off the field. 

“I’ve played every sport and 
there is nothing like rugby,” Ja- 
cob said. 

The squad realizes they are 


a team on the field, in the class- 
room, as well as anywhere else 
on campus. They are making 
some substantial strides. 

“We do a lot of things with- 
in the community,’ Jacob said. 

Last year the team got to- 
gether in the early hours of P- 
Day and participated in a walk 
to raise money for victims of 
Multiple Sclerosis. Almost a 
year later, head coach Michael 
Ashooh, his assistant Evan Sivo, 
a St. Michael’s alumni, and his 
two other assistants Mark Cole- 
man and Chad Smith were con- 
tacted by the leaders of the walk 
and invited the team to an MS 
Society dinner on Nov. 20 as a 
way of thanking them for rais- 
ing the most money of any group 
participants. 

College athletics have 
helped students from all over 
to develop instant friendships 
from the first time they step on 


The Week Ahead in Sports: Oct. 23-Oct. 30 


Men's Soccer: Oct. 23 at Merrimack 


Women’s Soccer: Oct. 24 at UMass Lowell 


Oct. 26 vs. Assumption 


Volleyball: Oct. 23 at Franklin Pierce 


Oct. 26 at New Haven 
Oct. 27 at SCSU 


Men's Hockey: Oct. 26 at SUNY-Potsdam 


Oct. 27 at Pace 


Golf: Oct. 27 NEIGA Championship in Brewster, 


Mass. 


Basketball: Oct. 27 at UVM (Women at 4 p.m. Men 


at 7 p.m.) 


the field, turf or ice. But, Ste- 
fan Carlson seems to think that 
there is something more when it 
comes to rugby. 

“I picked it up freshman 
year, and I do believe that these 


Davis Peck dishes off the ball during a match at Merrimack on Oct. 15. 
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guys will be my friends way past 
these four years,” Carlson said. 

The men’s rugby team will 
be back in action on Saturday, 
Oct. 27 at home against Stonehill 
at 10 a.m. 


Current Fall Sport Standings 


Field Hockey: 5-13 
Men's Soccer: 6-5-4 


Women’s Soccer: 3-10-2 


Men’s Tennis: 0-2 


Women’s Tennis: 2-0 






Volleyball: 10-8 


